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i) were in themselves sufficient to cause that dynasty
to relinquish a struggle which neither the Emperors of the
early centuries nor the great sovereigns of the Macedonian
line had succeeded in bringing to a successful issue.
Lastly, one must not forget that foremost amongst the
great landed proprietors were the monasteries. In a nation
so piously inclined, not to say so bigoted, as the Byzantine,
it was to be expected that the monastic establishments would
be the recipients of many donations and bequests; and the
monasteries themselves were not backward in soliciting
such pious gifts; indeed one may say that in this method of
enrichment they demonstrated the greatest ingenuity.1 For
the development of the large estates the monasteries were
thus largely responsible.
When we turn to consider the condition of agriculture
we find that our evidence is contradictory. The material
collected by Boissonnade2 shows that agriculture in the
eighth and ninth centuries was in a state of 'astounding'
prosperity and was able not only to feed the Empire but
also to provide for an 'active exportation'. The Byzantines
did not confine themselves to growing cereals and cultivat-
ing the vine, but devoted themselves with like success to the
cultivation of fruits, medicinal herbs, cotton, and mulberry
trees (whence the name 'Morea* given to the Peloponnesus).
A flourishing bee-culture supplied the place of a sugar
industry, while abundant horned cattle, sheep, and pigs
were bred as well as horses for the racecourse and for the
needs of the army. The forests gave the material necessary
for house construction and shipbuilding.
Other sources, however, some of them official, tell us of an
agricultural population harassed by Muslim and Bulgarian
invasions, decimated by pestilence and famine, crushed by
fiscal burdens, and exploited by the 'powerful' and by the
monks. The latter two classes of landed proprietors are also
accused of negligent farming and of leaving their domains
partly uncultivated,
1  Amongst other sources cf. EpisJiepsis Biou Monachtkou, by Eustathius, the
learned Bishop of Salonica (twelfth century); of this L. Fr. Tafel published in 1847
a German translation under the title Betrachtungen Uber den Moncksstand.
2  Op. cit. See note 3, p. 54 supra.